24                            STRANGE VIGOUR
if the boy did not mend his ways the whole family would be disgraced.
As to Tai-cheong, he was well aware of the grief his behaviour
brought to his father, but the brightness of lolani only showed up
the gloom of Choyhung. The ceaseless toil of the rice fields was
a poor exchange for the new knowledge of a Western schoolroom;
the dullness of those who marked time beside him on the platform
of a water wheel was a sharp contrast to the active minds of school
fellows; and the dirt and superstition of Chinese village life seemed
intolerable after the orderliness and Christian teaching of the
Bishop's school. Tai-cheong reflected that the islands of Hawaii had
been even more backward than phoyhung before the white men
brought Christianity and their wonderful Western civilisation.
So lolani stood between Tai-cheong and his family. He found it ,
impossible to keep quiet when his elders talked superstitious non-
sense and prostrated themselves before lacquered wood idols; or
when he saw charm-treatments applied to sick persons; and daily
witnessed the havoc of acute poverty caused, in part, by patient
endurance of injustices and misrule.
It would be hard to exaggerate how much more such a spiritual
separation means in China than in the West; and it was, indeed,
fortunate that the lonely Tai-cheong, at this crisis in life, found just
the friend he needed. Some years before a local man had gone to
Shanghai and there built up a successful lighterage business which
brought him in touch with many of the ocean-men. His son, named
Lu Hao-tung, went to an English school in Shanghai and became---
a Christian. When the father died, young Lu returned to the Choy-
hung district and became acquainted with the restless Tai-cheong.
The two had much in common. They could talk in the English
language; they could recall lessons learnt from the foreigners; con-
demn the superstitions of their fellow villagers; dream of what they
would do when the wheel of fortune turned and allowed them to
resume their Western studies; and, above all, they could discuss
freely the Christian religion. Sun Tai-cheong called Lu Hao-tung
his "doctrinal friend".
To both these young men Christianity meant, first and foremost,
a revulsion from idol worship and from all the fears of evil spirits.
If the dread of devils and the necromancy of modern Taoism could
be exorcizfed, the life of the folk around them would be immeasur-
ably happier.
Another subject which attracted the two young men was the
famous Tai-ping rebellion. Everyone in Choyhung knew something